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The church-bells of innumerable sects are all 
chime-bells to-day, ringing in sweet accordance 
throughout many lands, and awaking a great 
yoy in the heart of our common humanity. 

CHAPIN. 


CHORUS OF VOICES. 


Sounp over all waters, reach from all lands, 
The chorus of voices, the clasping of hands; 
Sing hymns that were sung by the stars of the 
morn, 
Sing songs of the angel when Jesus was born! 
With glad jubilations 
Bring hope to the nations! 

The dark night is ending and dawn has begun; 

Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 

All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one. 
Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace ; 
East, west, north, and south, let the quarrels all 

cease, 
Sing the song of great joy that the angels began, 
Sing of glory to God and of good will to man! 
Hark, joining the chorus, 
The heavens-bend o’er us. 
J. G. WHITTIER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHRISTMAS MOUSE. 


(A Fairy Story.) 


BY CHRISTIANA SCANDLIN. 


T was two days before Christmas! In Santa- 
Claus-Land it was still and dark, except for 
the twinkling of the stars in the frosty air or 

the flashing: streamers of the Northern Lights that 
now and then painted the sky with bands of red 
and yellow! 

Yes, it was dark, although it was day; for, as 
Santa-Claus-Land is at the tiptop of our round 
earth, on the very top of the North Pole, you will 
understand that the winter night there lasts for six 
months, during which time Santa Claus and his 
reindeer never once see the beautiful sun! Santa 
does not mind this, however; for he is far too busy 
manufacturing new toys, making candy, writing 
Christmas stories, etc., to notice whether the sun 
shines or not. 

It was two days before Christmas, and Santa’s 
house was drifted over deep with snow. 

Inside all was very snug and cosey. A warm 
fire crackled on the hearth, a tea-kettle hummed 
on the hob, canary-birds and parrots sang and 
fluttered in gilt cages, boy-dolls and girl-dolls 
smiled and nodded to each other, drums and trum- 
pets waited for some one to drum and to blow, 
tea-sets in dainty boxes and books by the hundred 
were piled together ready to be packed in the 
sleigh; and in the midst of it all sat dear old Santa, 
his white beard flowing over his breast, and his 
kind, merry face smiling still, although his head 
now and then nodded, and his twinkling eyes 
closed. Santa was very sleepy. I can't tell you 
how busily he had worked, nor how little sleep he 
had taken during the last week in order to have 
everything packed in his sleigh and ready, day 
after to-morrow, when he must start south on his 
Christmas journey. 

Now, while he worked away on the toy he was 
making, and all was very still in the room, a little 
gray mouse crept quietly out of a hole in the 
corner of the shelf above the fireplace, and crept 
and erept silently along toward a Christmas cheese 
that stood near by. It was avery beautiful cheese 
that Santa had made that very afternoon for 
Widow Tinker who lives in the little red cottage 
by the mill, and mousie had watched it with his 
little eyes and smelled it with his little nose, and 
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had longed to taste it with his little mouth; and 
now, now, here was his chance, and he crept 
close up, and was just going to nibble it with 
his sharp teeth when Santa rose, stretched 
his tired limbs, laid down the finished gun on 
which he had been working, took up a partly 
made electric engine and said with a great yawn, 
“Ah, Tommy Tucker, Tommy Tucker, if you 
hadn’t broken that dear leg of yours when you 
fell off your sled ten days ago, and if you weren’t 
lying at this very moment in the Children’s Hos- 
pital, bearing the pain like a little man, I’d call 
this engine, which is the last toy to be finished, 
done. And I’d just make anew bridle for my 
reindeer Donner, and a new shoe for Blitzen; 
and then I would lay me down and sleep, sleep, 
sleep! But no, Tommy Tucker, you're a brave, 
patient boy; and I know how pleased you will 
be to have an engineer in a red jacket to guide 
the engine, and a head-light. Yes, I declare,” 
said Santa Claus, “I'll put a tiny electric lamp 
on for a head-light; and, when Tom presses a 
button, the light will stream out ahead over the 
track.” And, seizing a tool, the good Saint Nich- 
olas rubbed the sleep from his eyes and once 
more set to work. 

On the shelf over the fireplace the little gray 
mouse sat and blinked and blinked with his bright 
eyes, but he did not touch Widow Tinker’s 
cheese; for he thought to himself: “I’ll never, 
never, never be so mean when Santa is so kind. 
I believe a crumb of that cheese would choke me, 
though it does smell so very, very good!” 

Now it happened, at that moment, that Saint 
Nicholas looked up and spied the tiny mouse; 
and, as their eyes met, they seemed to understand 
the thoughts that were in each other’s minds. 
And Santa said: “Thank you, little friend, for 
saving me the trouble of making Widow Tinker 
another cheese! Most little mice would have 
nibbled first, and done their thinking afterward! 
You shall have a Christmas present for that! 
Ask anything you like, and I will give it to 
you!” 

Then the tiny mouse’s heart was filled with a 
great longing, and he said, “O great Saint Nicho- 
las, give me an invisible coat, and grant that I may 
go with you on your coming journey.” 

“Granted,” exclaimed the good saint; and, 
quick as a flash, the coat of the little gray mouse 
was changed, and he became a dainty snow-white 
creature with eyes as blue as the sky, and, most 
wonderful of all, a voice as sweet as the sweetest 
bird-song! Indeed, when he opened his mouth 
to speak his thanks for his wondrous gift, his 
sweet voice set all the birds in the room to sing- 
ing, as if it were summer in the Southland 
instead of winter in Santa-Claus-Land! I 
haven’t time to tell you how the little mouse 
learned that he could become invisible in an in- 
stant by simply winking his eyes three times and 
saying, “ Hy-po! ” but that was the way of it; and 
many a time he tried the magic spell, and crept into 
the parrot’s and canaries’ cages unseen, and shared 
with them their seed and water. 

But day-after-to-morrow came at last, as day- 
after-to-morrows always do come! MDonner’s 
bridle and Blitzen’s shoe were mended, the huge 
sleigh was filled to overflowing, Santa dressed in 
his fur coat, with the tiny snow-white mouse peep- 
ing from his pocket, mounted the box, snapped 
his whip, shouted to his reindeer, and hurrah, boys! 
over the ice and snow, under the twinkling stars 
and Northern Lights, they dashed away down 
toward the Southland! 

At first the little white mouse sat very still in 
Santa Claus’ pocket, just peeping out from its fur 
edge and watching the snowy world over which 
they were speeding. The north wind could 
scarcely keep up with the swift reindeer, though 


he tried his best, and went whistling along beside, 
now and then sprinkling the swift-flying team with 
sparkling snow. 

There could be no doubt that Santa Claus slept; 
for often a heavy snore shook the sleigh, and made 
the bells jingle louder. No need for him to guide 
his flying steeds. They had made the same jour- 
ney too many times to lose their way. 

Suddenly a desire to make use once more of his 
magic spell filled the heart of the little mouse. So, 
winking quickly three times, he called, ‘‘ Hy-po! ” 
and instantly disappeared from sight. Not even 
the north wind saw him as he crept silently out of 
Santa’s pocket, ran down his arm, over his hand, 
and then far out over the length of rein, out onto 
the back of the swift-flying reindeer. Nor did he 
pause till he had crept, clinging carefully to the 
harness all the way, out to the head of the leader 
of the team, and curled himself in a snug white ball 
close under one of the beautiful branching antlers 
of the deer. There he cuddled down in the warm 
fur, with his head resting against Blitzen’s horn, 
just as you might rest your head against a branch- 
ing tree. How the team rocked with the swift 
motion, and how merrily the hoof-beats rang! All 
the world seemed spread out before him. Over 
the ice and down the mountain sides and up hill 
and down dale they dashed, bearing the good Saint 
Nicholas and his load of treasures southward 
through the silent night. 


The gray dawn of Christmas morning was light- 
ing the valley by the red cottage when Widow 
Tinker awoke. The dear old lady, thinking of the 
hundreds of happy children who were at that mo- 
ment peeping into their stockings, rose, and went 
to the window. 

What was it that made her start till every frill 
on her snowy nightcap quivered? Lo! tied to 
the window ledge in a dainty basket rested a beau- 
tiful Christmas cheese, and on the middle of the 
cheese, sitting erect on its hind legs, was a candy 
mouse as white as snow! No, surely not a candy 
mouse, thought the Widow Tinker, for its blue 
eyes certainly move! And then, while she held 
her breath in astonishment, the snowy creature 
opened its tiny mouth, and sang with a birdlike 
voice the Christmas carol that the old lady loved 
so well: — 

‘« While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 

All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around! ”’ 


The very carol she had sung so many times when 
a girl, in the old meeting-house under the hill! 

The happy tears filled her eyes as she hastily put 
on her spectacles to take a better look at the strange 
sight; but, lo! she saw no mouse now. She heard 
no music. Could she have been dreaming? No. 
For there still hung the well-filled basket, with the 
Christmas cheese on top; but no mouse was to be 
seen, though she opened the window and hunted 
long. 

She only heard a merry tinkling of sleigh-bells 
in the distance, and the echo of tiny hoof-beats,— 
that was all. 


The Christmas tree at 820 Wealthycome Avenue 
filled all the space in the centre of the large parlor. 
Santa Claus had been as busy as a bee in trimming 
it with hundreds of candles and shining ornaments; 
and a tiny white mouse had helped him by carry- 
ing yards and yards of bright tinsel to the top- 
most branches, where he had fastened each piece 
with a Santa-Claus pin. Then, too, he had helped 
to festoon the strings of pop-corn from branch to 
branch; and not one nibble had the little white 
mouse taken. And, oh, the presents and packages 
that they had hung upon that tree! Truly, you 
would have thought an extra sleigh would have 


been needed to bring them down from Santa-Claus 
Land. 

Skates and sleds and dolls and fire-engines and 
hose-carriages and rattles and books and hum- 
ming-tops and a canary in a gilt cage, and a real 
live kitten asleep in a dainty basket, and many, 
many other wonderful things that I haven’t time to 
mention. 

At last all the presents were hung or placed be- 
neath the tree, and Santa and his little friend 
lighted the hundreds of candles. 

Soon all was a blaze of glory. The candles 
burned, the tinsel shone, the ornaments sparkled, 
the canary-bird wakened and began to chirp; and 
the parlor doors opened, and in came a merry 
throng. 

First dear grandpa, with grandma leaning on his 
arm; then mamma and nurse with the dear baby, 
who had not lived in the world long enough to go 
to a Christmas tree before; and then a whole flock 
of happy children, with papa and aunties and 
uncles. 

Beth was there, leading Alice, the little blind 
girl. Joe was there with his friend Jack, who was 
attending boarding-school, and couldn’t go home 
for the holidays. Robert came, too, with Stanley, 
the lame boy, and Mary and Rose and Dorothy and 
Dick. Oh, the room was full, and papa and 
mamma talking to everybody. 

How Santa Claus hurried about, with his merry 
face all smiles and his little eyes all a-twinkle, giv- 
ing to every one just the very things they wanted 
most, and not forgetting to give the blind girl and 
the lame boy the most and best of all! and how a 
tiny white mouse, invisible to all but Santa, crept 
from branch to branch of the tree, and tossed 
down bags of candy and oranges and nuts among 
the happy children! 

But at last the candles burned low, and the very 
last package had been opened. Suddenly the 
strains of a violin were heard. Away the children 
scampered, and soon the large hall was filled with 
merry dancers. 

Rose and Bessie and Joe and Ethel and Uncle 
Dick and Aunt Louise joined the dance, while 
even grandpa and grandma bowed and curtsied 
and took a step or two to the music; while Jamie, 
the lame boy, beat time with his head and his 
erutch, and blind Alice danced a little dance of her 
own never taught by a dancing-master. 

And where was Santa Claus? He and a little 
mousie had danced away and away out of sight, 
and only a tiny pile of soot on the hearth could 
tell where they had gone. 


The little mouse still lives on the shelf over the 
fireplace in Santa Claus’s house; and many a pleas- 
ant chat they have together while the fire burns 
cheerily on the grate and the north wind goes 
rushing by outside. 

The good Saint Nicholas never forgets to pro- 
vide his little friend each night with a tiny cheese, 
as fragrant and dainty as the one he made for the 
Widow Tinker. 


Ir came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold: 
“Peace on the earth, good will to men, 
From heaven’s all-gracious King!” 
The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 
SEARS. 


Some men, like modern shops, hang everything 
an their show windows: when one goes inside, noth- 
ang is found. AUERBACH. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
MISTLETOE. 


BY MARGARET BROWNING BARBER. 


My leaves are as dull as the gnarledest old oak, 
My berries are white like the snow; 

I come with the Christmas-tree holly,— a joke 
That only grown-up folks may know. 


I'm hung up on high ’neath the bright chandelier, 
And tied with a big cherry bow. 

I smile as I listen to laughter so clear 
Of the merry grown-up folks below. 


Ask mother what makes the sweet pink on her 
cheek? 
Ask father what makes his eyes glow? 
Come, take through the evergreen branches a 
peek 
At the joke only grown-ups may know. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF 
YULE-TIDE. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


N Christmas Eve the people in certain 
parts of Austria place lighted candles 
in their windows, so that the Christ Child, 

when passing through the village, may not 
stumble and hurt himself. 

In Scandinavia it is customary to set a cake 
of meal out in the snow as a Christmas offering. 

In the rural districts of Devonshire, on Christ- 
mas Eve, the farmer with his family and friends 
takes a light lunch of hot cakes and cider, then 
the whole party proceed to the orchard, one of 
the members bearing hot cakes and cider as a 
gift to the principal apple-tree. The cake is hung 
on a fork of the tree, and the cider poured over 
it. While this ceremony is taking place, the 
men fire off guns and pistols in true Fourth of 
July style, while the women shout in their loudest 
tones this bit of verse : — 


Bear blue apples and pears enow, 
Barnfuls, bagfuls, sackfuls, 
Hurrah ! hurrah?! hurrah ! 


In the rural districts of Persia, Christmas Eve 
is an important event. At sunset the peasants, 
old and young, congregate in the principal street 
of the village, and, forming in line, visit the 
houses of the mayor and other dignitaries, where 
they sing carols, receiving coppers in return. 
This part of the ceremony is termed “kolenda” 
which signifies begging for presents and money. 

Then follows a masquerade, in which the grown 
folks transform themselves into imitation cows, 
pigs, goats, and other animals, in remembrance 
of Christ’s birth in the manger. 

As soon as the evening star appears, a supper 
is served on a long table covered with straw, on 
which a cloth is laid. Upon this is placed the 
samovar, or blessed wafer, and an abundance of 
cakes and fish served in various ways. 

A small portion of the blessed wafer is given to 
every person present, commencing with the father 
of the family and ending with the children. As 
this is a sacred rite, no one is at liberty to refuse 
participation in it. 

At the end of the evening star celebration a 
number of the persons return to the house first 
visited, where a large Christmas tree loaded with 
cheap presents awaits them. If there should be 
any children in the nobleman’s family, they 
are liberally supplied with small coin to distribute 
among their guests. 

In Austria on Christmas Eve the peasants 
throw a goodly supply of corn on the fields round 
the house, to give the birds a pleasant surprise. 
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On Christmas Eve the bees are said to hum 
joyously in their hives, the horned cattle are 
supposed to kneel in honor of the Christ Child, 
and the sheep to go in procession to commemo- 
rate the visit of the shepherds. 

In the German Alps the cattle are believed to 
have the gift of speech; but any one who doubts 
this fact and listens to prove its truth will hear 
of his own death. 

In Poland the peasants say that the heavens are 
opened on Christmas Eve and Jacob’s ladder 
appears, while the angels ascend and descend as 
in the years gone by; but only the most holy 
persons are granted a view of this wonderful 
spectacle. 

In North Germany there is a little tradition 
about the man in the moon. One Christmas Eve 
a peasant was very anxious to obtain a cabbage. 
As he had none in his own garden, he stole some 
from his nearest neighbor. Just as he had filled 
his basket, the Christ Child passed by on a white 
horse, and said, “Because thou hast stolen on 
Christmas Eve, thou shalt sit in the moon with 
thy cabbage basket.” And there he is. 


CHRISTMAS IN RUSSIA. 


HILDREN in Russia have a way of celebrat- 
ing Christmas that is quite different from 
that of American boys and girls. In a cer- 

tain part of Russia itis customary for the little 
people to dress to represent animals, and go run- 
ning about town like wild beasts. Sometimes they 
represent wolves, bears, and even ostriches. Of 
course, this is done by dressing’in the skins of wild 
beasts. The boys, who are not disguised as ani- 
mals, pretend they are the keepers. Some of the 
party play musical instruments. Others carry 
torches, and altogether the sight is. very weird. 
They go to every house, and give an entertain- 
ment. Then, of course, the inmates offer them 
refreshments at the end of the performance. 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 


Wiruin an old cathedral dim 

The white-robed choir chant a hymn, 

That old, old story o’er again, 

Of peace on earth, good will toward men. 

A holy silence fills the air, 

And every head is bowed in prayer, 

While from the tower the joy-bells chime 
At Christmas time. 


Far out upon the briny deep 
The mariner his watch doth keep 
For his bright, guiding Bethlehem star, 
The beacon light that shines afar; 
And, as he sees its kindly rays, 
He thinks of home and other days, 
Of loved ones in a distant clime 
At Christmas time. 


Again at the old homestead’s door 
Dear friends and kindred meet once more, 
To sit around the hearthstone’s glow, 
And hark to bells across the snow. 
They talk of youth and hope and love, 
And gently speak of those above, 
The missing ones, for whom they pine 
At Christmas time. 


Without the happy children play, 
For Christmas is the children’s day. 
Like one of these the Christ-child came, 
Like one of these he bore his pain ; 
And thus the story of his birth 
Is told to all the listening earth, 
O’er land and sea, in every clime, 

At Christmas time. 

Inpez May Fe tr. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


A NOTE TO SANTA CLAUS. 


Uron a snowy Christmas Eve, 
In line the stockings hung. 
Puss lay asleep upon the rug: 
The clock ticked, tocked, and swung 
Its heavy pendulum to and fro, 
The hands went round the face, 
And marked the numbers and the hours 
As they flew on apace. 


The clock is striking out the hour, 
’Tis twelve o’clock it tells, 

When out upon the midnight clear 
Come merry sounds of bells 

Look! down the chimney black and grim, 
Saint Nick and pack appear; 

He one by one the stockings fills, 
Then cries, “ What have we here?” 


For there upon the mantel-shelf, 
The last one in the row, 

Was hung a stocking, oh! so big, 
With note pinned to the toe. 

‘** What’s this? ” cried Santa, with a laugh, 
As he the note did spy :_ 

“«To Santa Claus from the North Pole,’ 
1’ll peep as I go by.” 


And, as he read, his eyes grew bright, 
He smiled and bobbed his head; 

For in that note pinned to the toe 
This kind request he read : 

“ Dear Santa, will you kindly fill 
This stocking for the poor; 

And give us less this Christmas-tide? ” 
Signed, “ Willie and Fred Moore.” 


“Ho, ho!” said Santa, with a smile: 
“ Kind little folks live here. 
This stocking will I fill to top 
With loving, hearty cheer. 
A happy Christmas will I leave 
- To Willie and Fred Moore, 
Who ’mid their joy did not forget 
A stocking for the poor.” 
ALICE LOTHERINGTON 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CONCERNING THE MISTLETOE. 


BY ELIZABETH PATTERSON. 


WO of the most popular English 
observances at Christmas time 


me 


fic ee 
ih 


are hanging the mistletoe and 


burning the Yule log. The history of 


the mistletoe, and the legends connected 


with the plant, take the student of them 


back to the earliest days of history. 

In the religion of the Druids the mis- 
tletoe was a venerated plant because it 
grew upon the oak, the favorite tree of 


JUST BEFORE THE TREE. 


their divinity Tutanes, who appears to 


have been the same as the Pheenician 
god Baal, or the sun. The priests went in great 
pomp to cut the plant from the oaks with a golden 
knife, after which white bulls and human beings 
were sacrificed under the tree; and the mistletoe 
was divided among the people, and hung over their 
doors to propitiate and shelter the sylvan deities 
during the period of frost. This plant is care- 
fully propagated in English orchards to-day, and 
at the Christmas season vast quantities are 
gathered and sent down to London and the great 
cities. On Christmas Eve a branch of it is hung 
from the ceiling, and the girl who chances to pass 
- beneath it forfeits a kiss to her admirer. 

The mistletoe is a parasite, growing on various 
trees. 

Some people have an idea that the mistletoe 


grows mainly on oak trees; but this is a mistake, 
as it is rarely found on an oak tree. 

When the Druids discovered a specimen grow- 
ing on the sacred oak, it was carefully protected 
till a certain date, and then cut with great and 
solemn ceremonies. If none could be found on 
the oak trees, then the superstitious fears of the 
people were aroused, and great disasters were 
feared for that locality. 

The legends connected with the plant are many ; 
and, no matter how utterly impossible they may 
be, they have a fascination about them which is 
hard to resist. 

The parasitic life of the plant is accounted for 
according to one fable i in this way. The mistletoe 
was originally a’ tree; but the cross on which 


Christ was crucified was hewn from the tree, and 
from that time on the tree was cursed, and never- 
more allowed to grow in the form of a tree, but 
merely to exist as a parasite, killing everything 
to which it attached itself. 

Another legend makes the plant a life-giving or 
life-destroying agent, according to the way it is 
handled. The plant, when found on an oak, is 
claimed to have wonderful curative powers; but 
the sap which exudes from the plant, when cut, is 
a deadly poison. 

No mistletoe grows in Ireland or Devonshire, 
and it is claimed that the lack of it is in part the 
fulfilment of a curse which the Druids pro- 
nounced on these places. Kissing beneath the 
mistletoe dates from the Druids. 
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DECEMBER. 


DEcEMBER’s come, and with her brought 
A world in whitest marble wrought. 
The trees and fence and all the posts 
Stand motionless and white as ghosts, 
And all the paths we used to know 
Are hidden in the drifts of snow. 
December brings the longest night, 
And cheats the day of half its light. 
No song-bird breaks the perfect hush; 
No meadow-brook with liquid gush 
Runs telling tales in babbling rhyme 
Of liberty and summer time, 

But, frozen in its icy cell, 

Awaits the sun to break the spell. 
Breathe once upon the window glass, 
And see the mimic mists that pass,— 
Fantastic shapes that go and come, 
Forever silvery and dumb. 


December Santa Claus shall bring, — 
Of happy children happy king,— 

Who with his sleigh and reindeer stops 
At. all good people’s chimney-tops. 


Then let the holly red be hung, 

And all the sweetest carols sung, 

While we with joy remember them,— 

The journeyers to Bethlehem, 

Who followed, trusting from afar 

The guidance of that happy star 

Which marked the spot where Christ was born 

Long years ago, one Christmas morn! 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW LITTLE GWEN TAUGHT PAPA 
A LESSON. 


(A Story for Christmas Time.) 


BY AUNTIE BETH. 


ER name was Gwendolyn; but papa, who 

loved her, oh! very dearly, said it was 

too much name for such a mite of a 

child, so he always called her his “little Gwen.” 

She was a dear little girl, and a very bright one, 

too. In Sunday School she was just-a little timid 

at seeing so many other children all sitting to- 

gether; but she liked Miss Price, her teacher, so 
much that she listened to every word she said. 

One Sunday Miss Price told her little class 
about the Golden Rule, and explained to them that 
they must treat other children just as they would 
like to have their little friends treat them. Then 
she said: “ And, if ever one of your little mates is 
unkind or does what is rude or treats you crossly, 
don’t treat the child in the same way, but try to 
see if you can’t do the little friend a kindness; 
then see how soon you will be friends again. 
That is the way Jesus Christ did. And that is the 
way he wants us to do.” 

There were some older children in the class, and 
Miss Price hoped all the little girls would under- 
stand what she said; but she did not suppose that 
little six-years-old Gwen would be the one to keep 
every word in her bright little head and carry it 
home, as she did. 

“Now,” said Miss Price, “I am not afraid that 
any of you will forget that this is Christmas week ; 
it is called ‘the Christ time.’ But I want you all 
to remember that the dear Christ forgave all who 
were unkind to him; and, not only that, he did 
kind things to them in return, and was so good to 
some people who treated him in a naughty way 
that they were ashamed to be unkind any longer, 
and became his friends.” 

Now this was on Sunday, and Christmas Day 
was to come on Wednesday. Tuesday it snowed 
and snowed, so that Gwen’s papa came home to 


THE FASTER, 


THE BETTER. 


dinner. This was a great pleasure to Gwen, as 
her papa usually did not get home until nearly sup- 
per time. After dinner Gwen ran upstairs to 
play, and her papa sat down to read the news- 
paper. But, before dark, he thought he would go 
upstairs, too, and see what his dear little girl was 
about. 

But Gwen was haying a great deal of trouble 
with Rosie Ann, her favorite dolly; and she was 
so much taken up with Rosie Ann that she didn’t 
know her papa was standing at the doer, hearing 
what was going on. A little way off was Ida Bell, 
another doll, whose face was not so pretty as 
Rosie’s; but just then Rosie’s face was turned the 
other way from Ida Bell’s. 

And this was what Gwen was saying in a make- 
believe mother tone, and with a very solemn little 
face :— 

“Tt doesn’t make any diff-ence, Rosie Ann, if 
Ida Bell did call you a little pussy-cat-boo. You 
shouldn’t turn your naughty back, and not want 


to speak toher. Do you know anything ’bout what 
time this is? And do you know who was born to- 
morrow? This is the Christ time, Rosie Ann; 
and, if any one has been cross or bad, you must 
just forgive them, and do something good to 
them. Now I'll tell you: Ida Bell likes to play 
with Dinah Matildy”— Gwen whispered in a 
brighter tone, “ You just go put little Dinah Ma- 
tildy in Ida Bell’s arms, and see how ’shamed she’ll 
be ’cause she called you pussy-cat-boo, and then 
she will be your little friend again; and you will 
be acting like Christ would if he was you.” 

Gwen caught up alittle black doll with crinkly 
black hair, put it in the hands of Rosie Ann, then 
marched over to Ida Bell. “There,” she ex- 
claimed, “now see how glad Ida Bell is that you 
have forgiven her, and how sorry she looks that 
she called you a name. Never, never be angry 
with any one at the Christ time. Just forgive 
them and do something kind. Oh, how much 
happier you do look, my dear Rosie Ann! ” 
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Mr. West, Gwen’s papa, turned away before his 
little girl saw him; but there was something new 
in his mind as he went downstairs again. 

There was aman named Mr. Hart who had said 
something very wrong and unkind about Gwen’s 
papa, and Mr. West had been very angry with 
him. And what made it all the worse was that 
Mr. Hart was a poor man, and ought to have been 
careful what he said about other men, if he 
wanted them to help him. Mr. West had been a 
kind friend to Mr. Hart in times past, had given 
him work to do, and sometimes had given him 
money when he knew he needed it. 

But Gwen’s papa was very angry when he heard 
that Mr. Hart had said something about him that 
was very mean and untrue, and he said he would 
not help him any more, he could go and find 
some one else to help him when he got out of 
work and out of money. 

But that afternoon, the afternoon before Christ- 
mas, when Mr. West had stepped out in the snow- 
storm a little while to order a fine turkey for his 
Christmas dinner, he saw Mr. Hart looking in the 
window of the store at the turkeys and chickens 
and all the nice things that were put where people 
could see them easily. 

“There goes Mr. Hart,” said the man who was 
waiting on Mr. West. “He came in, and asked 
how much chickens were a moment ago; but he 
must have felt too poor to buy one, for he went 
away without buying a thing.” 

That was before Gwen’s papa had heard his 
little girl talking to her dolly. But now, in the 
warm, comfortable house, he began thinking 
about Mr. Hart, and wishing that, after all, he 
could have a chicken or even a nice little turkey 
for his Christmas dinner. He had a little girl, 
Jennie Hart, about Gwen’s age; and how she 
would enjoy some turkey the next day! 

“ But he said those naughty, mean things about 
me,” thought Mr. West. “It is very hard to 
forget it.” Then he seemed to hear little Gwen 
saying :— 

“Do you know anything ’bout what time this is? 
This is the Christ time. If any one has been 
cross or bad, you must forgive them, and do 
something good to them.” 

Then Mr. West remembered that he had been 
taught those same things, only they had somehow 
slipped out of his mind; and he thought it would 
be a shame for him to care less for them than his 
little Gwen did. 

So, right after supper, Mr. West began putting 
on his overcoat and overshoes; but Gwen ex- 
claimed :— 

“Why, Papa West, what makes you go out 
to-night? You said you had done all your er- 
rands; and it’s snowing fast. Please don’t go out 
in the snow!” 

“ But, if I don’t go,” her papa said, “there is a 
poor little girl who won’t have any turkey to- 
morrow.” 

““Why not, papa?” 

“Because her papa has been out of work, and 
hasn’t any money to buy good things for his 
family.” 

“Is he a friend of yours?” 

Mr. West thought a moment, then he said 
gently: “I’m afraid he hasn’t been a very good 
friend, Gwen. I think he has said some things it 
wasn’t right for him to say; but don’t you think 
we had better forgive him?” 

“Did he say them about you?” Gwen’s eyes 
were open very wide, and her face very eager. 
Would any one dare to say “things” about her 
papa! 

“Suppose he did say things that were wrong 
about your papa, Gwen: even then hadn’t we 
better forgive it?” 

The child’s eyes drooped, and her lip quivered ; 


but she had learned her lesson well, and so she 
said, “Oh, yes: it’s the Christ time, papa, and we 
must forgive anything!” 

At the store Mr. West bought a nice little 
turkey, some fine vegetables; and then, thinking 
of little Jennie, he also bought nuts, figs, and 
oranges. These he had sent in a big basket to 
Mr. Hart’s door; and in the basket he slipped 
a card, with his name on it. 

When he went home, Gwen was very anxious 
to hear all about what he got; and she squealed 
with a merry little laugh when her papa told about 
the nuts and oranges for the little girl. But, 
when she asked who the man was, her papa said, 
no matter about that, it was never nice to say 
too much about a little kindness that was done. 
And he said he shouldn’t have let the man in the 
store know where the things were going if it 
hadn’t been that the basket was too heavy for him 
to carry. 

At Gwen’s bed-time it was still snowing; and 
part of the night the snow came twirling down, 
until, with all that had fallen, the front door- 
steps and all the walks were piled high with the 
deep, deep snow. 

When Gwen got up on Christmas morning, she 
was so taken up with her pretty presents that not 
till breakfast time did she find time to look out of 
the window. 

Then such a sight! Trees, bushes, roads, 
everything, at first sight seemed to be one great 
mass of whiteness. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Gwen: “the snow is pretty ; 
but how can I get over to grandpa’s house this 
morning? It isn’t far; but the paths are covered 
up deep, and grandpa told me I’d better go over 
there this morning, if I wanted to see what Santa 
Claus left there for me.” 

“Why don’t you look out carefully, my little 
dear?” asked Mr. West. 

Gwen flew to the window again. Then she ex- 
claimed: “Why, papa! see what lovely paths 
there are all down the walk and ’way round to 
the back door! Why, Tim must have got up 
dretful early to get so much snow out of the 
way!” Then she went over to a side window. 

“Oh, and it is all gone from the front door- 
steps, papa; and—yes, I can see a nice path 
all along the sidewalk! O-oh, goody, goody! 
Now I can go over to grandpa’s as soon as I get 
through breakfast. But you said Tim had a lame 
leg, papa, and couldn’t do much work. I think 
he must got well all at once.” 

Tim was the man who carried the furnace ashes 
from the cellar, shovelled snow, or did any little 
work that was needed about the house. But Mr. 
West said with a smile :— 

“T don’t think Mr. Tim has been round this 
morning at all: he isn’t well enough to be out yet.” 

Mr. West was rather surprised that his bright 
little Gwen should think much about the matter; 
but she exclaimed again, — 

“Why, Papa West, you haven’t been out a step 
this morning. How did you get another man so 
soon?” 

“T didn’t get another man, Gwen; but whoever 
did all this shovelling must have begun before it 
was light this morning.” 

** And don’t you know who it was, papa?” 

“T can guess.” 

“It couldn’t have been Santa Claus,” Gwen said 
thoughtfully. 

“Oh, no! Santa Claus never leaves a foot- 
print, neither could he stop to clear snow away; 
but the snow never gets in his way.” 

“Oh, do tell me who it was!” said Gwen, 
laughing a little, but looking puzzled. “I—TI 
should like to thank him. You see, if he hadn’t 
got up so early, and shovelled away in the cold, I 
couldn’t have got near grandpa’s this morning.” 


_ surprises. 


Mr. West spoke softly as he said, “I think, 
my little dear, it was some poor man who wanted 
to say ‘Thank you.’” 

“And what did he want to say ‘Thank you’ 
for?” 

“T can guess again, that perhaps it was for 
a basket with a turkey, some vegetables, and 
other good things in it.” And Mr. West still 
looked at the little girl smilingly. 

Then wide-awake little Gwen jumped up and 
went dancing around the dining-room, as happy 
as she could be. ‘Isn’t it beau-ti-ful!” she cried. 
“The man was so glad you forgave him, papa; 
and what a nice, nice way to say thank you! 
Oh, how happy it makes — everybody !” 

“That means the peace and good will that 
Christ came to bring. Don’t forget it, little 
daughter.” 

“JT never, never shall !” Gwen said happily. 

But the little girl never knew just who it was 
that got the Christmas basket; and she did not 
know that it was dear little Gwen herself who 
taught “ Papa West” a beautiful Christmas lesson. 


A DOGGIE’S CHRISTMAS GUEST. 


Nosopy’s doggie was out in the snow, 
Nobody’s doggie had nowhere to go; 
Nobody’s doggie was hungry and thin, 
He whined, “ Oh, will nobody take me in? ” 
Nobody’s heart was as hard as a stone, 
Nobody even gave doggie a bone. 
He shivered, he whined, and lay down to die. 
Then the snow came down, and it drifted high. 
The kind little snowflakes covered him o’er; 
But this all happened near somebody’s door, 
Somebody’s doggie had food, and to spare: 
He lived in a kennel that two might share. 
This well-to-do doggie looked out that day, 
And spied lost doggie across the way. 
*T was Christmas Eve, and the bells, ding dong, 
Rang merrily out, like a world-wide song, 
As he roused him up, and he tugged him in, — 
Nobody’s doggie, so hungry, and thin. 
Then they supped together, and down they lay; 
And, when they awoke, it was Christmas Day. 
So nobody’s doggie had food and rest, 
And somebody’s doggie a Christmas guest. 
Then Miss Puss came mincing across the snow, 
To sing them a Christmas carol, you know; 
And the Christmas stars looked twinkling down 
On no cosier party in all the town. 
E. SEARCHFIELD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWO LITTLE BOYS’ CHRISTMAS. 


BY MRS. M. JOHNSON. 


66 ET’S count our money. Christmas is ’most 
here, isn’t it?” ‘“ Let’s,” answered Willie, 
concisely; and the two little tin banks, 

one red and one blue, came off the mantel forth- 
with. Two little boys climbed into chairs at the 
dining-table; and two heads, the brown and the 
golden, bent over the shining heap of coins shaken 
out of their hiding-places. 

“What luck!” exclaimed Willie, 
“Did you think we had so many? ” 

It was many rather than much,— pennies, dimes, 
nickels, and one quarter in each. It required 
some patience to reckon this wealth. But, after 
going over it four or five times, they were sure it 
counted up to about two dollars apiece. And 
this would go a good way for Christmas gifts and 
The little men were really thinking 
far less of themselves and their own Christmas 
prospects than of papa and mamma. 

“Well, now let’s think what we'll buy. There’s 
mamma,— she wants some stockings, I know. I 


gleefully. 
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saw her stockings yesterday, when Betsey took 
them off the line; and there’s three — five — ’most 
forty holes in ’em, I guess. Let’s get her some, 
so she won’t have to sit up nights to mend those. 
Wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes,” answered Willie, “and we'll buy good 
ones, not the cheap things,— two pairs for a quar- 
ter.” 

“Aw! no. But we must get two pairs, mustn’t 
we?” 

“Yes, or she’ll mend the old ones; and we don’t 
want she should. That’s fifty cents, I guess. 
Now what else? ” 

“Papa needs a new tie. The one he put on 
this morning isn’t ’specful,—all frayed, mamma 
said.” 

“Well, we’ll buy one, a pretty one. 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, I guess so. lLet’s see what they have in 
the stores. How’d red do?” 

* Aw! papa wouldn’t wear red.” 

* Well, blue, then, I guess. Grandma likes blue. 
‘She ’most always gets it when she chooses a tie 
for him. And, oh! I’ve thought of something 
nice. Let’s get him a scarf-pin.” 

“Ho! that’s good. He’ll like a pin, anyway. 
Oh, Bernie, I say, let’s get him a pocket-book. 
Papa’s always wearing out pocket-books.” 

“T’d like to; but we want something else for 
mamma, don’t we?” 

“Yes; but we’ve money enough. \Let’s buy 
a pocket-book for papa and hankerchers for 
mamma. She says hankerchers always come 
handy. And they’ve such pretty ones in the 
stores Christmas time. Such pretty boxes, too!” 

“ Well, I guess we'd better. What else? ” 

“We might get some gloves.” 

“No, mittens.” 

“No, gloves. 
the office.” 

* He would if he knew what’s good,” maintained 
Bernie stoutly. “Keep his hands warm better’n 
fifty old gloves. But just as you say.” 

*S"pose we don’t quite make up our minds ’bout 
everything here at home. Let’s go to the store, 
and see what there is. Will you ask mamma if 
we may go? Course, she’ll say yes. And I don’t 
b’lieve she’ll ask what for, ’cause she knows it’s 
pretty near Christmas; and, if she does, you can 
tell her it’s all right, and it’s a s’prise, and by and 
by, after we’ve s’prised some folks somewhere, 
we'll tell her all about it. Now will you remem- 
ber? Don’t you say who it is.” 

Bernie promised, ran off, and returned directly 
with the desired permission. 

“Did mamma ask any questions? ” 

“No, she laughed a little, and said yes. 
see I told her we wanted to buy s’prises.” 

“Why, you needn’t have told anything if she 
didn’t ask. But no matter, let’s go.” 

In five minutes the boys were gazing delightedly 
into the plate-glass window where were displayed 
ties of every color and variety. 

“There’s a blue, and it’s a beauty. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“Yes, let’s go in: we’ll have that, anyway.” 

The tie was bought and paid for at first, so 
they might know just how much they had left. 

“Now a scarf-pin,” said Bernie. “How much 
are these pins? ” 

“Five cents apiece.” 

“Ho! Willie, let’s get two: we can.” 

“Yes, and we’ll each choose one.” 

One with a blue stone and one with red were 
laid aside. Then the stockings were selected, two 
really good pairs. The storekeeper was not very 
busy that afternoon, and waited on them pleas- 
antly, telling them honestly the quality of his 
goods. 

“There’s a pocket-book that would just suit 


Blue, 


Papa wouldn’t wear mittens to 


You 


papa. See—one, two, three, four pockets — 
place for tickets,— such a nice one! Silver clasp, 
too!” 


They both looked it over, liked it, and it was 
bought. Then a set of pretty handerchiefs, tied 
with blue ribbon, in a nice blue and gilt box with a 
violet on the cover. 

“And now wouldn’t you get some bellone for 
mamma to put on them?” Bernie suggested. 
“She likes it. Some bellone in a pretty blue 
bottle.” 

“Cologne, Bernie; but I don’t b’lieve we have 
enough left to get a nice cologne-bottle. Besides, 
she has one. Don’t you know, that large one on 
her bureau? Guess you forgot.” 

“Yes, I did. Well, a gold watch.” 

Willie laughed. 

“Oh, Bernie, we couldn’t buy that/ But I 
guess papa means to give her a watch. Don’t 
you tell her, though, and spoil the s’prise. And 
I’m not sure. But he was looking at watches and 
pricing them yesterday.” 

“Hum! Well, we’ll get some choc’lates in- 
stead; and —that’s all I can think of, Willie. Can 
you tell anything else? ” 

“No, I guess not. Oh, yes, there’s such a 
pretty box of note-paper over on that shelf. 
Mamma will be sure to like that, and we’vye money 
enough to buy it and some chocolates, too.” 

So the pretty pink box was placed with the 
rest, the boys having no thought of spending any- 
thing for themselves. The package was nicely 
wrapped up, and the “ store-man” offered to send 
it home. 

But no, they could carry it themselves. 

“It's not very heavy,” explained Willie, “and 
we can take turns. It would spoil all the s’prise 
to let the folks seeit. We don’t want them to 
s’pect a thing before Christmas Eve.” 

“Ah, -yes, I see. All right! Well, good-by, 


gentlemen. Call again when you want anything 
in our line. I wish we always had as good cus- 
tomers.” 


“ What a lot of choc’lates for three cents!” ex- 
claimed Bernie, when they opened the parcel in 
their own room, and looked over their things. 
“See, Willie! ” 

“Yes, ’most as many as papa gets for twelve. 
I guess the man meant to give us some, ’cause it’s 
Christmas, maybe.” 


But it was more because “the man” was 
pleased with the generous little souls. 
“Where shall we put the presents?” said 


Bernie, when Christmas Eve had really come. 
‘They won’t let us go into the parlor, ’cause the 
tree is in there.” 

“Tl tell you. lLet’s have them by their plates 
when papa comes home to tea. Wait till the table 
is set, and then ask mamma not to go into the 
dining-room till he gets here.” 

This plan answered very well. Papa and 
mamma were both really surprised. Of course, 
they knew something was going on; but neither 
thought of so many or well-chosen gifts, and they 
were very much pleased with the generous love 
the children had shown. The pocket-book and the 
tie, papa assured them, were just what he wanted; 
and mamma was quite as happy with her presents. 
The chocolates were shared all round, the little 
dog Ben coming in for his portion. Then, as soon 
as tea was over, the children had their Christmas 
tree and a delightful time. 

Papa, however, thought there might be some 
mistake, and suggested that mamma should call at 
the store in a day or two, and inquire about it, to 
make sure whether the boys had money enough 
for all the things. 

“If there is anything over,” he said, “we'll 
make it right. They are rather young to reckon, 
and Millard would not like to disappoint them by 
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refusing anything they wanted, even if they could 
not quite pay for it.” 

They knew the storekeeper very well, having 
dealt with him for several years. 

So mamma inquired, and he told her the whole 
story of the boys’ shopping. 

“Now,” said he, “if there is any question of 
this at home,—if their father thinks they ought 
not to spend their money so, or for any reason 
does not like it,— tell him not to scold the little 
chaps. Tell them to bring the things right back 
to the store, and I’ll refund their money every 
cent. I would not, for anything in the world, 
have those little boys blamed when they were so 
generous and kind.” 


In vain shall waves of incense drift 
The vaulted nave around; 
In vain the minster turret lift 
Its brazen weights of sound; 
The heart must ring thy Christmas bells, 
Thy inward altars raise ; 
Its faith and hope thy canticles, 
And its obedience praise! 
J. G. WHITTIER. 


I would give nothing for the Christianity of 
the man whose very dog and cat were not the bet- 
ter for his religion. Rowwanpv Hitt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A DAY FROM MY SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


(Youne ConTRIBUTORS.) 


Ir was the second week in August, and my sister, 
myself, and two friends were playing a delightful game 
of golf on the links at Long Island, Me., when a 
dozen or so of youngsters began yelling and dancing 
and beckoning us to go to the point. Off we started 
at the rate of one mile a minute; but, by the time we 
reached our destination, it was reduced to a mile an 
hour. The sight we saw was worth losing our breath 
for. Coming through the sound between Peak’s 
Island and ours was a beautiful United States man- 
of-war, the ‘Texas.’’ It slowly passed our cottage, 
and kept on going slower and slower, till it finally 
dropped anchor about two and a half miles in the bay. 

This event was a death-blow to our game of golf. 
Off the boys started to row to the ‘‘ Texas.”’ 

Next day they took us out to see what an American 
battleship was like. We rowed around and around the 
ship, giving gentle hints that we should be glad if we 
could come on board,—by the way, they were having 
target practice at the time,— we being in danger of our 
lives,— and the sailors kept throwing us down empty 
cartridges. At last an officer came to the railing, and 
asked us if we would take some letters to the post for 
him. Of course, we said, ‘‘ Yes.’’ As a reward, they 
asked us on board. Up we scrambled, as quickly as 
circumstances would allow, lest the invitation should 
be cancelled. We were shown all over the ship by a 
lieutenant, into every nook and cranny, getting speci- 
mens of bullets, powder, etc. When we came on 
deck again, the first lieutenant gave us each a United 
States steamship ‘‘ Texas’’ ribbon, which he tied on 
our arms. We told them we were Canadians, and 
that we were going to dip our flag to them as they 
went out. They promised to dip theirs in return. 
They did, and fired off a salute, too. You may be 
sure we felt very proud of ourselves. 

We finally left at about twelve o’clock, and rowed 
home, picking up the target on the way. But I have 
forgotten a very important feature. When we were 
below on the ‘Texas,’ one of the officers gave my 
sister some phosphorus stuff to put on life-buoys. 
This stuff smelled dreadfully. When we got home, 
everywhere we went they would say, ‘‘ You know, girls, 
we like you very much; but’’— So off we'd go. 

This was one of the most enjoyable days we spent 
this summer, although the greedy boys did keep nearly 
all the spoil. Haze M. RopERtTson. 


Nothing is more simple than greatness. In- 
deed, to be simple is to be great. Emerson. 
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THE TWINS’ QUARREL. 
BY JENNIE VICKERY. 


One day Papa Brown had set out for his store, 

Had put on his hat and just shut the front door, 

When loud screams he heard, both angry and 
shrill : 

It was first “No, you shan’t,” and then “ Yes, 
I will.” 


“What's that ?” papa said. 
twins, 

Soon’s their mamma’s away, a quarrel begins. 

How they screech, scream, and yell! Hark! 
there goes a blow, 

I must settle these twins before I dare go.” 


“ Oh, it must be the 


Quick away to the play-house Papa Brown flew, 

Gave to Leon three shakes, to Lena gave two. 

“He struck,” sobbed the girl-twin, “big blows 
on my cheek”; 

‘* Well— sh, sh,” cried the boy-twin, ‘‘ she spoke 
my speak.” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


CurisTMAS has not arrived; but we must notice 
the great holiday now, for it will be past when our 
next number comes out.” 

The Editor believes all readers of Hvery Other 
Sunday will enjoy the picture on the first page. 
It is a modern Madonna by Silchel. There is a 
tenderness in the faces, a loving look for all. 

That is the spirit of Christmas,— good will to all. 
We must do what we can to make the day beauti- 
ful by its breadth. Nothing narrow or selfish 
must mar the lovely face of Christmas. It is a 
Christ day, a day of love to God and love to man. 

Not what we can get, but what we can give, 
ought to be among our first thoughts. Of course, 
we may rightly think about possible presents and 
family gifts; but, if we dwell too much on the 
getting, what a mean, small day Christmas will 
prove to be! 

Some schools will have trees, others plays, still 
others a Santa Claus. Do not give up Santa 
Claus. He is a good friend. The picture of him 
on page 60 is fairly true. Santa on the outside, 
and Uncle John on the inside. But it is Santa 
Claus, so far as Christmas is concerned. Why, 
take him away, and the Editor would follow. 
Where Santa goes, there is Christmas. The dear 
old fellow! Several stories in this number do 
justice to him. 

Now as to the coasters, in the third picture. 
These boys lived before the days of double-run- 
ners, evidently. The Editor wonders if any boy 
will invite him into the country to coast on some 
fine hill or village street. He is ready to go,— 
that is, when the snow and invitation come. 

“Merry Christmas” to the very little ones. 
May your stockings be filled by kind Santa! Do 
not get out of bed too early! 

“Happy Christmas” to all the Sunday Schools 
where our greeting goes. May the gift of a new 
spirit of interest be given to teacher and pupil! 

“Blessed Christmas” to ministers and peoples 
all over the wide land. May hope deepen, faith 
enlarge, and love widen because of our 1900 Christ- 
mas. Yes, may love widen: 


Wherever through the ages rise 

The altars of self-sacrifice, 

Where love its arms hath opened wide, 
Or man for man has calmly died, 

We see the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o’er the Master’s head; 
And in all lands beneath the sun 

The heart affirmeth, “ Love is one.” 


Thus sings Whittier. 
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One may live as a conqueror, a king, or a 


magistrate; but he must die as a man. 
Danie: WEBSTER. 


WINTER JEWELS. 


A MILxron little diamonds 
Twinkled in the trees, 

And all the little children said, 
“A jewel, if you please! ” 


But, while they held their hands 
To catch the diamonds gay, 
A million little sunbeams came, 
And stole them all away. 
From Songs and Games for the Little Ones. 


BOOK TABLE. 


THeoporr Parker. In quite a unique and in- 
teresting fashion Rev. Albert Walkley has given 
us a little volume on the great preacher and re- 
former. It was a happy idea for the author to 
imagine an intelligent, earnest young woman 
writing letters from Boston to her sister in 
Chicago during the years of Theodore Parker’s 
active lifetime. The style is crisp and of good 
epistolary clearness. Many facts and incidents 
are brought out not commonly known. The great 
principles behind Theodore Parker and his society 
are thrown into relief. The leading tendencies of 
those days are quickly, but incisively touched. 
Considering the object and form of the author’s 
undertaking, we congratulate the writer on the 
success he has achieved. The young woman 
who writes these letters is imagined to be a mem- 
ber of Parker’s congregation. Consequently, the 
color and details entering into the Music Hall 
gatherings are in a measure dwelt upon. Interest 
in Theodore Parker is increasing. His personal- 
ity is growing in power. 

(Boston: Neponset Press. Cloth. Pages 127. 
Price 75 cents. Copies can be ordered from 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. ) 


Tue Car’s Farry-Lanp. There is a great deal 
here about pussies, but that is not all. Twenty- 
one stories make the contents of this volume, told 
in Mrs. Mary Johnson’s familiar style. Besides 
interesting narratives about cats, we are treated to 
glimpses of fairies, butterflies, flowers, ponies, red- 
breasts, and carrier-doves. There is stir and ac- 
tivity throughout the book, in which boys and girls 
have their full share. Mrs. Johnson is always at 
her best in drawing out from nature and human 
life lessons of kindness, justice, and wisdom. 
This little volume will no doubt find welcome, 
especially during these holidays, by those who 
wish a gift book for children containing helpful 
thoughts and suggestions. 

(Boston: H. H. Carter & Co. 
184. Price $1. Illustrated.) 
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Tue Lire-story or JOHN Sopieski. Biogra- 
phies will always prove a deep source of interest 
to every reader. They furnish a fascinating com- 
bination of principles and persons. The abstract 
becomes realized oft-times in striking transactions. 
This is true of the present autobiographical story. 
It is full of movement and exciting events. Col- 
onel Sobieski tells of his experiences in the Civil 
War and his service in the struggle for liberty in 
Mexico. He was a fearless follower of the flag. 
The introduction by his intimate friend, Rev. J. L. 
Douthit, gives a graphic portrait of Colonel So- 
bieski as he is to-day, the orator, preacher, re- 
former, and faithful citizen. 

. (Shelbyville, Ill.: J. L. Douthit & Son. 
Pages 885. Illustrated. Price $1.50.) 
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LETTER-BOX. 


ARLINGTON, Mass. 


Dear Sir,—I have answered the Enigma No. IV. 
The answer is, ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd.”’ 
I like the Every Other Sunday very much. 
I go to the Unitarian Sunday School in Arlington. 
Mr, Frederick Gill is the minister. Mrs. Francis is 
my teacher. Imust close. Yours truly, 
Marion B. THORPE. 


Humpoupt, Ia. 
Dear Editor,—I go to the Unitarian Sunday School 
in Humboldt. Mr. Hodgin, our old minister, is coming 
back to be our minister next Sunday. I hope my 
‘“‘Twisted Flowers’’ will be good enough to be pub- 
lished. Yours truly, . 
\EstTHER H. WHITE. 


ENIGMA VI. 


It is better to be 13, 6, 22, 16 than 13, 10, 2, 9, 11. 

Strive to obtain a 13, 14, 6, 16, 25, 3, 23, 5. 

Let your 12, 2, 9, 10, 21 be full of love. 

Help to keep 1, 24, 9, 4, 8 in the 17, 15, 10, 19, 16. 

Be brave as a 20, 18, 22, 7. 

Let my whole, a sentence of 25 letters, be your Christ- 
mas motto. L. Le 8. 


AN ANIMAL PUZZLE. 


A DOMESTIC animal of three letters. 
letter and get another small animal. 

A domestic animal, three letters. Change one let- 
ter and get another domestic animal. Change two 
letters of this animal and get another domestic animal. 
Change two letters again and get a bird. ; 

A kind of deer. Change one letter and get another 
kind of deer. 

A wild animal. 
animal. 


Change one 


Drop one letter and get a domestic 
Selected. 


CHARADE VII. 


THE welcome summons of my first 
Calls where my tempting second waits. 
My whole is part of an ancient church 
That way back in the century dates. 
Heese bs 


CONUNDRUM VIII. 


Wuat is that which lives in winter, dies in summer, 
and grows with its roots upward ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. VI. 


EntemA VY. Richard Carvel. 
_CuHaravr VI. Potentate (Po-tent-ate). 
ConunpRuM VI. Because he eats best when he has 
not a bit in his mouth. 
ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 
other 7. 


The one had 5, the 


TRANSPOSITION. 


Mechanically. 
Orchestra. 
Oratorio. 
Impatient. 


Penmanship. 
Instrument. 
Predominate. 
Enough. 
Arithmetic. 
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